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FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


Continued. 

THE NARRATIVE OF OMAR. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS, 
CHAP VI. 

Omar is forced to dig. 


‘I am not disposed to day, said 
Omar, ‘to keep company with a lady, 
nevertheless I shall wait for her.’ 
Zemira entered. She had a_pretty 
straw hat on her head, and her stuffed 
gown was tucked up, that it might not 
incommode her in working. ¢ Omar,’ 
said she with a modest frankness, * my | 
grandfather desires thee to dine with | 
us to-day ’ * Thou wilt have but a 
silent guest, said Omar with a deep 
sigh. ‘* But thou wilt first help me to 
dig a couple of flower beds ?” * Most 
joyfully.’ He then followed Zemira 
into a small garden which she had cul- 
tivated with her own hands ; and was 
astonished at the beautiful singularity 
preserved in it. They began to dig. 
The sun struck fall on Omar’s head. 
Aud as soon as the fiest bed was ready, 
he asked if there was a fresh spring of 
water at hand. ‘* Thou must not 
drink, Omar, till we have finished the 


second bed.’ ‘Thirsty as he was, 
Omar was obliged to dig on. At 


length the second bed was finished. 
Zemira went and fetched some water 
from the spring, and gave it hun te 
drink. * Has the water tasted well to 
thee,’ said she with a malicious smile. 
* Better than any I ever drank in my 
life. But I see three fine palm trees, 
let us go and sit in their shade.’ 
‘Presently Omar; but we will first 
walk about the garden.? Omar could 
not conceive what pleasure Zemira 
could find in walking in the heat of 


| ¢ And dost thou think thou 


not be uncivil, he walked. She en- 
tertained him with relating the history 
of all the flowers she herself had nur- 
tured. At last, when Omar could 
scarcely walk through weariness, théy 
went and sat under the palm trees. 
‘Is the shade pleasant to thee Omar?” 
‘So much, that I think it a foretaste 
of the great Prophet's paradise.’ 
would’st 
have enjoyed it thus, if thou hadst 
not been tired ? ¢ That is impossible.’ 
‘And would the water have tasted so 
well had | given it thee immediately” 
‘By the prophet it could.not.’ At 
this moment the grandfather came ; 
sent Zamira home to get dinner ready, 
and sat down beside Omar. ‘* Art 
thou better, young man,’ said the 
hoary sage ? ‘1 am as well at this mo- 
ment as ever! was inmy life. Il have 
fatigued myself, and am enjoying re- 
pose.” *Go onin this manner, and 
thou wilt soon learn and enjoy. If 
thou wilt receive instruction thy dis- 
temper is curable.’ * But tell me, O 
Sage! how I may enjoy all things ?” 
‘As thou enjoyest this shade. Mark 
my word ; whoever desires to enjoy, 
must first abstain. The Eternal has 
ordained it as a fandamental law. 
And the greatest voluptuousness is 
comprehended in this law. Learn to 
long for a thing, and thou wilt be at 
ease. Learn to abstain, and thou wilt 
infallibly enjoy.’ 


CHAP. VII. 
Omar resolves to be happy. 


Zemira called them to _ dinner. 
They went in and sat.down at table. 
Omar washungry. The vessels and 
the table linen were coarse; but ex- 
ceedingly clean. Whe dishes were 
few, but they were adapted io each 
other. ‘They were wholesome and 
were seasoned by the conversa- 
tion of the wise old man and his grand- 
daughter. ‘hey rose up; and Omar 
confessed that he had never been bet- 
ter entertained even at the Calil’s. 
He promised to come and see them 
pretty often; and he kept his word 
Till now Zemira and Omar had seen 
one another as a friend sees his friend. 
They had eyed each other freely. 
had conversed confidentialiy, aud had 








the burning sun; but, that he might 


pressed hands sociably. ‘Lhe old man 





observed that Zemira spoke less in 
Omar's presence ; and that Omar cast 
his eyes on the ground in hers. "The 
sage once left them alone, in an ar- 
bour of roses; he immediately felk 
on his knees before her, seized her 
hand, and said in a faultering tone of 
voice: * Dost thou guess, O Zemira, 
what I am about to tell thee? Ze- 
mira blushed, ordered him to rise, 
and let her hand involuntarily lie in 
his. Omar did not rise till she had 
confessed to him that she was not 
angry; he begged and begged a kiss 
as a proof that he might believe 
her; but all to no purpose ; she re- 
mained inflexible. * Thou givest me 
pain, Omar,’ said she; ‘but | dare 
rot grant thy request.? * And why 
not?’ ‘Because [—because I—love 
thee.” The grandfather at this mo- 
ment came up to them; and Omar 
was obliged to break off the conversa- 
tion with Zemira. ‘* Would ever any 
man think a girl would not kiss him 
because she loved him ? said Omar 
to himself. They went in to dinner ; 
the conversation fell on indifferent sub- 


jects. The sage remarkeid,that strangers 


admired the fine walks and parks which 
the Calif had laid out before the 
gates of Bagdat ; ‘for example’, con- 
tinued the old man, ‘in that street 
where thy palace is, I have twice 
dislocated my leg.’ Omar sat deep. 
ly engaged in thought; and gave an 
answer not at all to the purpose, 
‘ What is the matter with thee, Omar? 
said the sage. Omar sighed ; consid- 
ered a little, and then related to him 
the whole affair. The old man smil- 
ed, looked at them both; and stroak- 
ing Zemira’s cheek, said, *1 thank 
thee, Zemira, for loving Omar so 
well.” Omar still intreated, in the 
presence of the Sage, for a kiss; and 
she at length promised him one as 
soon as the street, in which his palace 
stood, should be better paved. Oniar 
hasten »d to Bagdat, obtained permis- 
sion of the Calif, hired paviors, took 
upon himseif the chief inspection, em- 
ployed himself and forgot’ his dissatis- 
faction. Intwo months he returned, 
and claimed Zemira’s first kiss. Jn 
like manner he was likewise obliged 


/ to do something to deserve a second, 


a third.and so on. And three years 
afier his rst declaration of love, Ze. 
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mira became his wife. He learnt of |! 


Zemira toenjoy more and more the 
goods of the earth ; blessed the Eter- 
nal, praised his destiny, and forebore 
to examine into things inscrutable to 
mortal eye. Zé@mira had now been 
ten years his spouse, and still he knew 
not all her charms. He often asked 
for more than she gave him; was im- 
portunate, and even unreasonable ; ; 
bat Zemira said to him “ Abstain and 
enjoy.” Omar kissed her hand and 
was silent. 
joyed, and was content. 





ON CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 

We extract the following from the eighth 
edition of a work, published in London, in 
the year of our Lord 1766. We think the 
advice,it contains, not improper for the young 


_ 


Omar abstained and en- 


ladies of New-England, in the year of our | 


Lord 1820, If any think it too old fashioned, 
they are at liberty to disregard it; and abide 
the consequences. 


The chief things to be regarded in 


the choice of a husband, are a virtu- | 


ous disposition, a good understanding, 
an even temper, an easy fortune, and 
an agreeable person. Ask any lady, 
if she would either receive, 
ommend to her friend’s acquaintance, 
« husband without these accomplish- 
ments, and her answer will be—None 
but a fool, or a mad-woman would ; 
yet, how many of the fair sex throw 
themselves away, upon what the spec- 
niative world calls PRETTY FFLLows, 
who want courage, honour, sincerity, 
aud every amiable viet ue? How many 
are sacrificed to the riches of an illiter- 
ate drone, or an old debauchee ? 
The first motives, that strike the 
inclination of a prudent young lady, 
for changing her condition, are good 


‘sense, beauty, and riches; but then, 


she is strictly to examine what excel- 
lences recommend a man most to a 
deliberate choice. These she wiil 
find to be, virtue, sedateness, good- 
humour, sobriety, constancy, and a si- 
militade of manners. When the men 
are equal, reason and self-preserva- 
ffon will direct her to give the pref- 
erence to the man of wealth; 
she has choice ef several who are 
equal in thei other pretensions, cer- 
tuinty he of best) understanding is to 
be preferred. Riches cannot purchase 
excellent talents, or worthy endow- 
ments; wherefore, good qualities, 
with an easy fortune, and an agreea- 
ple person, are preferable to the riches 
and honours of a rake, a fop, a profli- 


but if 


or rec- | 


sation, new diversions, and 


cate, a miser,a blockhead. She tha 

for a title Brees her hand without 
her heart, may expect a life more 
incumbered with vexations than plea- 
sure. It is ill judged, to be delighted 
with the thoughts of bemg great, or 
to marry a rich man in expectation 
of it; love has nothing to do with 
state. Solitude,if rightly considered, 

with a companion, loving and belove d. 
is allowed, even by our sex, to have a 
pleasure, infinitely beyond all the 
pomp, and grandeur of insipid or vex- 
atious wedlock. 


long repentance. You cannot be to® 
inquisitive and discerning, in the foi 
bles of him, who makes proposals of 
marriage; for, after the knot is tied, 
blemishes in humour may be discoy- 
ered, which perhaps before were not 


_ suspected. 


Nothing but the good qualities of | 


the person beloved, can be a founda- 
tion for a love of judgment and dis- 
cretion ; so that a young lady ought 
to regard merit, more than any thing 
else, in the person who makes his 
applications to her. By men of mer- 
it, I do not mean those of great abil- 
ities, exalted genius, or deep learn- 
ing; so much as men of good sense, 
good nature, probity, industry, con- 
stancy, courage, and honour. Men 
endowed with these qualities, look 
upon their wives with love, joy and 
gratitude, and think themselves oblig- 
ed to supply their imperfections with 
good nature, provided they meet with 
equal retarns of love. Such men take 
pleasure in contriving the happiness 
of their wivés, and in layiog out their 
invention, to form a variety of conver- 
amuse- 
ments for them; while the wives, 
with the eyes of fondness, rejoice in 
the approbation of all the words, and 


| actions, of their tender help-mates. 


are abated, 


SO A A CL CC 


lt is obvious here to believe, that 
a prudent choice cannot be made, 
without a deliberate enquiry into a 
mnan’s principles and qualitications. 

When the first heats of curiosity 
virtue and good-nature 
not only raise, but continue love, and 
make the united persons always amia- 
ble to each other; but whoever ex- 
pects to be happy in a husband, with- 
out these qualitics, will find herself 
widely mistaken. 

I would advise a friend of mine, to 
consult the temper, as much as any 
quality. Of all disparities, that of 
humour makes the most unhappy mar- 
riages. There are many unequally, 
and unhappily, matched with persons 
of certain turns in temper; who, with 
those of contrary ones, might proba- 
bly live easy and contented. Every 
one’s experience furnishes instances 
ef this. Hence it appears reasonable 
to suppose, that a short courtship is 
not the safest; hasty marriages have 





oe 


If you bring your reason to snpport 
your liking to any particular man, you 
will consider him as subject to all the 
calamities both of body and mind. 
Before you bring yourself to a resolu- 
tion on marriage, you cught*to be 
prepared for every incideut in that 
state; to be a parent, a friend,a loy- 
er, and physician. Frequently en- 
quire of your own heart, whether you 
could, at ail events, through all dan- 
gers, disappointments, disgrace, and 
afflictions, stick close tv that man, 
whom you design for your husband. 


Without a well digested canvassing of 


this, never give your hand. When 
once joined in sacred marriage, quit 
all persons, and things, for your hus- 
band, bat your God. 
—— 
RENRY AND CHARLOTTE. 


Under the mastership of the cele- 
brated Busby, there was a boy, at 
Westminster school, whom | sha!! dis- 
tinguish by the name of Henry. equal- 
ly esteemed by his mastere for the 
brilliancy of his talen and heloved 
by his schincs AsBhine’ for the various 


excellent qualities of his mind, and the 
sweetness of his disposition. Before 
he had risen very high in school, he 
conceived a passion for a young lady 
~ } »L., } } : ~> 4° oe 
in the neigbbcurhood—-emmently 


beautiful, and differing from him in 
character, only as the natural delicacy 
and softness of her sex added a ch 
to every perfection of hei 
From the many interviews they had 
had, the flame, which at first fired his 
bosom, quickly became inntu i; and 
they already indulged themselves in ro 

mantic ideas of celebrating their nup- 
tials,when they scarce knew what love 
was, but from the fluttering it cansed 
in each of their tender breasts. Two 
years were now elapsed,since they bed 
declared their flame to each cthe: 

Henry had long pleaded his iove to his 
dear Charlotte, with al! the force a 
sincere and daily increasing passion 
could’inspire him with. Marriage was 
what they, bothxlooked up to; but im- 
possibilita® d dimnfed the prospect; and 
though he loved her with a tenderness, 
which neught but virtuous motives 
can implant, yet still his desires tend- 
ed to that point of bliss’ which noth- 
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ing but privilege of marriage can give 
sanction to. 

His father (it seems) having long ob- 
served the close tniimac y which evrtst- 
ed between onr hero and this amiable 
girl, and fearful of the consequence, 
(aamely, marriage) as she had no tor- 
tune. resolved to separate them in the 
hastiest marner possible. 
ly, he purchased him an e signcy in a 
regiment, just going abroad; and pay- 
ing little regard to Lis ipro- 
bation of a mititary life, sent bim off 
toJersey. “Lhis precaution, however 
proved fruitless ; for Henry, as soon 
as he was acquainted with his father’s 
cruel determination, having obtained 
Charlotte’s ful! consent, had their mar- 
riage consummated, unknown to any 
of his friends; and as his regiment 
was detained in England, by unfore- 
seen delays, 2 much longer time than 
was expected, he found mreans to pass 
the greater part of his time in her 
company. 1 shall pass over the ten- 
der scene which took place at their 
parting; suffice it to say, that never 
was a picture of grief displayed in 
more natural and affecting colours, 
than what this interview exhibited. 
With difhculty, he dissuaded her from 
the earnest desire she had of accom- 
panying him,but heknew the dangers of 
the voyage, and the difficulties a wo- 
man is exposed to in a camp, too well 
to comply with her request. All he 
had to console her with was, an as- 
surance of the most speedy return he 
could obtain. 

Before he had been six months in 
Jersey, he received the news of her 
being brought to bed of a son. Since 
she had last seen her dear Henry, her 
constancy had been put to the trial by 
a thousand pressing calamities. Just 
after he had set sail, she felt a severe 
shock in the loss ofa kind and affection- 
ate mother, her only surviving parent; 
and was now left an helpless orphan, 
exposed to allthe dangers of the wide 
world, deprived of every comfort of 
life, and nearly destitute of all its nec- 
essaries. Her mother, being the re- 
lict of a colonel, bad with some econ- 
omy, made shift to support herself and 
daughter in a genteel manner, on her 
peusion; but this dropt at her death; 
and poor Charlotte, who, either from 
the too great indulgence or the pride 
of her parents, had not been brought 
up to any business, was now reduced 
to the desperate alternative of either 
starving, or maintainiag herself hy 
th. most wretched trade her sex is ac- 


‘ _ 
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quainted with. Happily an old school- | 
fellow of Henry’s, learning the distres- 
sed state of her circumstances, flew to 
her assistance, with all the ardour the 
thought of relieving his friend’s dear- 
er half could inflame him with, and 
saved her from the rigour of a death 


| she no ways merited, and which had 


| long 








appeared to her inevitable. 
Shortly after this timely rescue, she 
received the following letter from her 
Henry. 


‘* MY DEAKEST CHARLOTTE, + 


Judge my happiness, on hearing that 
heaven has blest us with a token of 
our love! That he may resemble his 
mother in every thing, isthe only boon 
l crave now for him ;—but I change 
my joy to anote of sorrow! The per- 
nicious eflects of this climate have 
inflicted on me an illness, which | fear 
I never shall get over. Life, how- 
ever, is a burden to me, while thou 
art absent, nor could I have held it out 
thus long, but that I support myself 
on the prospect of that bliss, which 
will, I hope, crown the rest of our 
years, should | ever return to thee. 
| live, | breathe but for thee; and 
fear not death, but as it shall snatch 
thee from me: but there is a place, a 
paradise, where we shall one day 
meet—to part no more !—Farewel ! 
May heaven shed its choicest blessings 
on thee, and thy infant, and render 
you both happy, as it made thee 
good !” 


Equally alarmed at the severity of 
her Henry’s disorder, and charmed 
with the sincerity of his passion, she 
resolved to set sail in quest of him. 
Accordingly, supplied by the kindness 
of his friend, with every thing requi- 
site for her voyage, she went on board 
a transport, bound for the place of 
her husband’s destination; but the 
bitterest scene of her affliction remain- 
ed as yet unaccomplished; all those 
flattering images of joy, which the 
thought of quickly seeing her Henry 
had presented to her, were suddenly 
over-clauded by a storm, which inter- 
cepted them in their passage. After 
every exertion of the crew had prov- 
ed vain, they were driven to the last 
resource; and fired the signal of dis- 
distress. ‘This was instantly answer- 
ed by another ship, which had long 
been near, but, from the darkness 
which reigned around, without the 
knowledge of either. It was, howev- 


er, too late to save their vessel: the 
leak, which had so long distressed 





them, now took in so fast, that it was 
impossible to keep her above water ; 
and just as the ship made up to her, 
she sunk. Her long-boat, stowed full, 
Was now approaching the side of the 
ship, when a cruel wave snatched it 
under, and Charlot, with her dear 
infant close clasped to her breast, 
floated at the mercy of a stormy sea. 
{Must I stop my reader to tell him, 
that Henry, having procured leave of 
absence, was returning in the other 
ship?) He had long fixed his eyes on 
the boat, struck with the beauty of his 
unknown wife. Unable any longer to 
be witness to such a scene of distress, 
without taking an active part in it, he 
plunged in at the hazard of his own 
life, and catchiug her as she rose on 
the back of a billow, bore her to his 
own ship’s boat. But what were his 
feelings, when he beheld the face of 
his Charlotte! Her benumbed arm 
had dropped its tender charge. The 
horror of her distress had deprived 
her cheeks of their roseate hue ; and 
plundered her ruby lips of all their 
melting beauties. Dead was the lus- 
tre of her glossy eye, and cold her 
lily hand. He pressed her to his 
breast, in the agonies of despair; and 
strove to recal her affrighted spirits 
to their gay abode. She at length 
awoke almost from the shades of death; 
but seeing her Henry’s face, shricked 
astonishment, and sunk into his arms, 
a breathless corse! 








RELIGIOUS EXTRACTS, - 


The principles of religion exalt our 
virtues and adjust their measures infi- 
nitely better than any human institu- 
tions were ever able to do; and there 
is so great a grace and authority in 
virtue, that it never fails to attract the 
esteem, even of those, that are most 
abandoned to vice and immorality ; so 
that religion, by its own authority, 
and the reasonable force of it, is suf- 
ficient to establish its empire in the 
mind of any thinking person. 


The spirit of a religious man wiil 
sustain his infirmity: but what terri- 
ble prospect of wretchedness is op@n- 
ed to a guilty, dissolute, and irrelig- 
ious mind? What dreadfal scenes of 
inquiciude does it wander through, 
and how numberless are the thorns 
and stings, that obstruct its passage ? 
Whoever asks an immora! man a prop- 
er question makes him, in effect, pass 
sentence on himself. 
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ALBERTO AND SERENA. 
Nonght but iv was known in the 


sweet vale of B , where, in 

humble cottage, dwelt the happy pair,. 
Alberto and Serena. Sorrow seem 

to have passed this vale in her jour? 
ney round the world, and the contents 
of Pandora’s box had not yet reached 
it. Blessed with a family of smiling, 
rosy-cheeked children, contented with 
their lot, and each loving. and beloved 
by the other, no bliss on earth could 
have been more perfect than theirs. 

One night as Aibetto returned from 
his fields, he perceived a man on 
horseback riding at full speed; but as 
he passed his cottage the horse took 
fright, and threw his rider. Alberto 
hastened tothe spot, and found that 
in his fall the stranger had broken his 
leg. As there was no surgeen within 
three or four miles, he took him into 
the cotiage, and lett him to the care 
of the humane Serena, while he pro- 
cured a horse to go for one. The 
stranger lay for some time insensible 
to all around him; but at length open- 
ed his eyeson the anxious Serena, 
who still supported his head. ‘Where 
—where am 1? exclaimed he, fierce- 
ly starting; but he could not rise; 
‘am | among friends or enemies ? 
Thy looks, sweet woman, tell me 
among friends; but till I hear from 
thy lips where | am, | must still be 
suspicions.’ Serena assured him he 
was with those who would do for him 
all that lay in their power. * Thank 
you, thank you,’ cried he, ‘1 have not 
of late been used to the voice of kind- 
ness, more especially from one of 
your sex. But have you no one in 
the house to send for a surgeon?” 

At this moment Alberto appeared 
at the door, and directly afier him the 
surgeon. ‘he stranger seemed much 
agitated when he heard the? horses 
approach the door, and his hand was 
prepared to snatch a dagger, which 
hung from his girdle, if there had 
keen occasiva to use it. The surgeon 
set the bone, and assured him that, as 
it was only a simple fracture, if kept 
still it wouldsoon heal. ‘ But whence 
came you,’ said Alberto,.* why were 
you in such haste ?” *O, ask me not 
now,’ said the stranger,‘at some future 
period I will relate to you'my history: 
\ei it sutlice for the present when | 

W ! am both able aud walling to re- 
“ 








ward you for what trouble or expence 
you may beat: and | beg you will 
permit me to remain here, till I hear 
from mv friends, or till I am suff- 
ciently recovered to finish my Journey 
alone.’ ‘Surely,’ said the unsuspic- 
ious Alberto, ‘ you shall be welcome 
to remain here as long as you can con- 
tent yourself with our humble fare. 
But now you had better take a little 
rest.’ * Not until I have written « 
letter or two to my friends, for 1am 
desirousof hearing from them as soon 
as possible’ Alberto procured him 
pen, ink, and paper, and left the room; 
but had not been long absent when he 
heard a shriek, and on entering the 
room again, found the stranger hail 
fainted. Alberto and Serena soon re- 
vived him: but he seemed so feverish, 
that Alberto sat up with him the re- 
mainder of the night. He slept very 
little, and Alberto thought something 
lay heayy on his heart, by his frequent 
reveries and as frequent sudden starts 
from them. 

In the morning, Alberto left the 
apartment to get a little rest; but the 
stranger’s mutt: rings during hts brok- 
en slambers had made him uneasy ; 
he knew not why, but he thought he 
was not safe while under the same 
roof. Before night, the stranger had 
become delirious. The surgeon was 
again sent for who soon declared his 
life in danger. He remained at his 
bed-side till morning; but during the 
night he had but few rational inter- 
vals. ° 

In the morning, he seemed more 
composed, and the surgeon told him 
that his earthly career was nearly fin- 
ished. ‘God have mercy on my guii- 
ty soul, then,’ cried the patient, in ac- 
cents of despair. * Are there no hopes 
for me, cannot 1 live to comfort my 
poor parent in his old age, ant be the 
son | formerly was to him?) O, I have 
murdered one parent by my unfilial 
treatment of her: then grant, O 
Heaven, that | may live to ask fur- 
giveness of my remaining one.’ He 
then relapsed into his former ravings, 
and soon his sublunary pilgrimage was 
over. 

Alberto immediately set off for the 
justice of the village; and on his re- 
turn with him examined his papers, 
and found that he died possessed of 
property of a large amount: among 
his papers were some of his reflec 
tions on his ill-spent life. The follow- 
ing was one of the first which attrac- 
ted their attention:—‘ls it possible 
that 1, who had so many bright pros- 


4 





pects before me, can have come to 
this? LT have been the sole hope and 
joy of my fond parents—the affection- 
ate lover—ah that is the rock on 
which I split! For her L loved, I gave 
np every thing else, even the love of 
my parents—and what am I now? O 
God! my appearance shows too plain- 
ly whatlam. Forsaken by her whom 
{ loved beyond all things, for whom 
[ gave up all things—I have plunged 
deep into guilt. Dissipation, damned 
seducer! thou didst opén thy arms 
to receive me; [ have thrown myself 


into them, aad have nothing left but 


death. Butself murder—-L cannot re- 
flect—Hell cannot inflict greater mis- 
eries on my guilty soul, than those I 
now endure "—Here he seemed to 
have been interrupted, and withdrawn 
from his purpose. 

There were also concealed about 
him many“fetters, from pirates, of 
a party of which he had become the 
captain 3 and to whose resort, on the 
Sea-coast he was repairing when the 
accident happened. By the signa- 
tures and direction of the letters and 
papers, Alberto found him to be Ed- 
gar St. Ciair, his cousin, whom he 
had loug supposed dead St. Clair’s 
father, to whom he had referred in 
his paper, had lung been dead, and 
Alberto found himself the sole heir of 
all his property. ‘ 

But still he would not leave the 
vale where he had enjoyed so many 
pleasant hours with his Serena, and 
they still dwell there blest by the 
poor, and respected by all who know 
them. 

*¢ And only kindred souls can bear 

The smiling peace that -!umbers here ; 

None but the pure in spirit dare 

Gaze on a scene to Heaven so near.” 


J. Q, V. 
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ON VERSIFIC ATION. 

Mr. Goss,—I ama young lady, just 
returned home from an academy. 
Flattering myself that I had some 
taste and even some talent for poetry ; 
1 attempted several pieces in verse, 
which were well received by my in- 
structers. My verses were all meas- 
ured into equal numbers of syllables 
by my fingers; aud when my precep- 
tor or preceptress examined them, 
they ascerfained the merit or demerit 
of my versilication, in the same 
Waye 
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My young cousin, who is @ sopho- which we transcribe is declared by himself to the sway of his own pas- 
more at college, lately came to pay | the editor to have been previously a is never himself, and it 
P tials % . e »paift ° be ‘ . wo d be ari \y¥ ace 
us a visit, and being a versifier, thinks published in some other journal; and | “ uld be no pa adox to as ert that he 
himself also a poet, and a judge of does not know what his opinions are. 
the (rue mode of measuring English ; ; . " Phe transitory passions that take al- 
verse, and insists on it, that we ought of Paul Allen, Esq. Be this as it may, ternately the pogggssion of his soul 
-asure poetical lines by the ear. | no one can doubt,who reads it,that the | constitute his o uide. Divine 
to measure f{ y ; . : 





is supposed to emanate from the pen 








and not by the fingers. Thus the | misanthropic character of Byron is rhc tgs as if ao pent a Pe 
: int » whi rrite thus :-— . . mark of ignomy which attends ser¥- 
foliowimy line, which | write th here pretty justly delineated. < g y é $ Sé 
“The cen’ral fav’rite, as the gen’rai friend.” : ’ tude to the passions, has bestowed on 
SAT ee re LORD BYRON. ir pres icti illiancy 
which you perceive at once makes 7 their present victim all the brilliancy 
precisely ten syllables ; he insists upon his strange, excentric and way- of fsenins. i os heav en illuininated 
writing Soil ward character has been amongst all | latp shines in the hands of this mad- 
Ss. ' 4 . . - . ry : 
‘The general favourite, as the general ranks and classes the theme of con- | ™2n with its brightest lustre Phous- 
friend.” . . versation, of remarks, of review, of | 2ds and thousands behold and admiré 
thereby making thirteen syllables in | alternate censure aud applause. His the radiance of the beams, while the 
tie Nae ” wonderful genius, it is much to be la- | frantick possessor of the lamp runs 
He says something, in justification | Mentea, has given a sort of consecra- | Wild as if he were driven hy the fu- - 

a ae * ; . is lif ies. This lamp is not a guiding lig 

ef his theory, about “ quantity being | ton to all the errours of his life. | mes his lamp is not a guiding light 








the time taken up in pronouncing a syl- | When we compare his earliest publi- stig is shaken by an rie ~ eta grees 
lable: about “two short syllables tak. | Cations with his latest, we shall find | DY one seat be ete of 
ing only the same time to pronounce, | CVEerY sentiment and opinion advanced os aa ei rn er Lewd Byron 
r as one long one ;”? and several things |} ' the former, with the exception of wil sti continue us impetuous Ca- 
of a similar nature, which 1 do not, at | bts infidelity, deliberately abandoued. wor ee foamed known only to 
present, comprehend. He tosists that | He formerly reproached W alter Scott — Deity : gxe think the probabil 
pronouncing the above, as he writes | for writing for hire, and now this peer | "Y 38 THAT AE WILL REFORM. Pas- 


2 . ‘ : . Sal “- « e . sporits 
it, makes it mach more harmonioas, | OF the reaim follows his example. | sions so intense as those that agitate 





than when pronounced after my mao- | ile formerly censured the editors of the bosom of lord Byron must be tran a 
ner of writing it. He quotes the first | the Edinburgh review in terms of im- | S!tory—they burn too are to re- 
; line ia Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- ineasurable asperity: after the reyo- | marr of long durafion. Should the 
dage,— | lution of a few years, he asks fofgive- term of his “J be extended to the 
“ Sweet Auburn, lovliest village of the eae of these sti Marae and rane he ager ve Pee nm emg see 
plain.” them to his confidence and to his | must abate their vehemence. He will 
} abich™l ghould’ erite Mad ibdvabe | friendship He formerly wielded his then see and lament his mad career-— 
feng | pen in behalf of the English ministry, but what will repentance avail! The 
igh, | and his name is now enrolled amongst | git of heaven—the lamp of his gen- 


ar we ee oe . 
“Sweet Auburn, Jovii’st vi lage of the plain.” the most vindinctive of their assajj- | ius will shew to thousands yet unborn 
ants. He formerly declared that the | all the deformities of his character— 
idol of his heart was slumbering in the | every step and stage of his frenzied 
grave and that his own affections were | career. After these moral volcanoes 
; eS — intombed in the same sepulchre. Yet | bave burnt out, we may hope that the 
l should write disobede’nce or disobe- | after this solemn pledge and declara- | lava may yet become productive. 
@’ence. tion have been given, he loves, or at | But if Divine Providence should in 
Now. as we cannot either of us con- | Jest marries, and as if to roend the | the hour of his reformation ind yend- “ 
vince the other of being in an error, | circle of contradictions, abandons the | ment resume hig gift—if h should . 
we have agvecd to submit the matter | wife of his bosom. How shail such | remove “the lamp from its place,” 
fo you, or some oF your critical Cor | inconsistencies such almost anomalies, * What must then be the sensation of 
respondents for a decisi va. in the human character be accounted | the reformed prodigal after his return 
- i ye . for! Perhaps they may be explained | to his father’s-house ? 
— _—s in this manner: the passions of the — 
We must inform our fair correspond- | moment are the deities he worships 
ent, that,so far as we are versed. in | Leden by fanatic imphlse, he follows 


So in the first line of Milton’s Par- | 
adise Lost, — 
- ’ . | 

“Of man’s first disobedience, and the | 


Pruit.’’ 
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poetry, her cousin’s mode appears those blind guides, careless whither LEARNED LANGUAGES, 
much preferable to hers, in our eyes-— | they lead him, whether over moun- Mr. Goss.-—I tind, from one of your 
; ? : y ‘ ’ ’ "7 ? 5 
and ears too. Editor. tain or moor, and as long as their do- | late numbers, that you are an advo- 
Sele iatinl 





iminion lasts, never stops or pauses to | cate for the study of what are called 
inquire whither he is going. ‘Phe 


We extract the following article ny wiles: Syog. ** the learned languages,” In favour 
detiy,or rather the demon of the hour, | of the Latin, t "would add to what 

has the sole and exclusive possession | your correspondent has stated, that a 

‘ publication in Georgetown, District }‘of his soul—After the reign of this thorough knowledge of it lays the best : 


from the first number of a_ literary 





of Columbia, issued tri-weekly, called Sembee tyrant is abolished, he is | foundation for a knowledge of what is 
° . icceedec b ‘ ie a , i} es ‘Teo Si sla hee: 
the “ Metropolitan ; a work whici, Succes d by another demon. Lord | called univer | oor philosophical 
Gyfon is an example, and anawfulex. | grammar.” It renders the attainment 
ample of dreadful slavery, that a man | of the living languages,” in the south 
of Europe, easy and delightful. 


) a appears to be characterised by no or- 








disary merit. ‘he article however | is doomed to undergo, who resigus 
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The necessity of fostering a knowl- 
edge of the Greek must be apparent 


tofevery reCectinge christian. This 
is the hesverd: which cur Saviour 
cliose, as th e mediom = of his ciyine 
comm Every hk lane 


is said to be a developer of real char- 


| acter, yet itis known to effect people 


/ according 
| the time. ‘The pe 
| ; e 1 Py 
had been nearly without sleep for 
» I 
consequence of 


i Shee hetace ‘ i\ ne ‘ 
guage, into w! ae has been or will | 


be transla ted, 1s cons tantly lable to 
change. Some words are. b y common 
consent, changing from their antient 
meaning, others are growing obso- 
lete. ‘This is so tri ie, as it respects 


cur common English transtation, that 
were it not for the commentaries of 
learned men, who are acquainted with 
the original, many passages would be 
wholly misunderstood if not injurious- 
ly perverted, 

Though the old testament is not 
generally considered by christians, by 
aby means, So important, as the new, 
yet | cannot help thinking a know!l- 
edge of the original Hebrew an essen- 
tal attainment for every divine, who 
pretends to the character of a “ scribe 
well instructed.” 

But what | have principally in view, 
in this communication, is to recom- 
mend to ladies of fortune and litera- 
ry taste, in this country, the study of 
at least the Latin and Greek. As 
they vie with their transatlantick sis- 
iers, in talents, virtue and piety, so | 
hope the time is not distant, when they « 
will equal them in literary attainments. 
As one New-England lady has already 
arrived at the honour of being called 
in Europe, the Hannah More of Amer- 
ica, so | hope ere long we shall boast 
our Barbaulds, and Daciers, and many 
others of equal celebrity. 


Yours, &c. 
ALPHA BETA. 
) YOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 





NITROUS OXIDE. 


Mr. Goss,—I observed in your pa- 
per of 29th Jan. a communication 
concerning the effects of the Wtrous 
oxtde atthe Museum; in which the 
writer inferred that its effects on the 
second person indicated * stupidity” 
of character. We regret that such a 
communication should have been made, 
and infer that the author must be rath- 
er destitute of human feeling. For 
even if stupidity were indicated in the 
person who respired it, it were very 
ungenerous to spread it before the 
eyes of himself, his friends, and the 
public. But 1 am far from an opinion 
that the inference was in any degree 
correct. Although the WVitrous oxide 


to the state they are in at 
rson alluded to, 
two 
nights previous, in 
the late fire. Yo sleep, then, was 
the tendency of the system developed 
by inspiring the gas. Nor is it uncom- 
mon ior other stimulants, in certain 
states of thesystem, to produce sleep. 


| lam not acquainted with the person 
alluded to, but am informed that he is 


an ingenious enterprising young man, 
possessed of a guod degree of viv- 
acity. 

‘Lhe account of the effects of the 
several inspirations was, in general, 
correct. ‘The words of the Lecturer 
himself, when under its influence, ap- 
peared to result from his peculiar aver- 
sion to the improper exercise of tem- 
per—they were nearly as follows,— 
‘1 despise temper,—l despise tem- 
per, especially ina woman. For if a 
man cannot be at peace at home, in 
his own house, where, on earth, is 
there a place for him?---lf J have a 
woman and she makes me the subject 
of her anger” here the spell left 
him. These words were uttered 
with a sublime and deliberate force, 





I should think, beyond the power of 


any person under ordinary circumstan- 
ces. AN OBSERVER. 
EEE 











REVIEW. 











FAZIO, OR THE ITALIAN WIFE. 

It is perhaps a little remarkable that 
of the few successful dramatic writers 
of the present day, two of them are 
avowedly clergymen; one of whom 
we believe has been compelled in con- 
sequence to relinquish his parochial 


situation in Jreland, and the other, if 


we may rely on a recent production 
from the same pen, is in the exercise 
of his clerical attainments. Happy 


would it have been for the former if 


the impulses of a powerful imagina- 
tion had been employed in the cause 
of virtue and justice, in the delinea- 
tion of noble deeds and generous and 
laudable exertions, in the denuncia- 


tion of vice, and in the support of 


morality. He would then have fled 
from the villainous haunts, and dark 
intentions of men, whose only purposes 
were inhumanity, and whose charac- 
ters were crimsoned in blood! He 
would have fled from such beings as 
from a pestilence ; and he would have 
disdained te indulge from his very soul 
in those impious declarations which 





have fixed an almost indelible stain on 
his hterary character. He would in 


this instance have realized the sub- 
lime consolation of the author of 
* Douglas,” who al:heugh he was sus. 


pended from his devout avocations 
through the instrumentality of Bigots, 
and thrust pennyless on the 


worid, 


had not writte ‘nm any thing which s+ (ly- 
ing he would wish to blot.” Lhe as. 


sociation of Pirates and Outlaws des- 
titute of the least spark of principle 
and honour, but controlling at will the 
best affections of the heart, and held 
up as a model of unalterable love 
and constancy, are beings from whic h 
every amiable feeling must revolt, an 
behold only with just indignation 
Unnatural in the extreme as such des- 
criptions are considered, equaily at 
war with the ordinary course of hiu- 
man existence and the results of hu- 
man investigation, it is indeed to be 
deplored, that genius and talent of the 
most promising character should be 
prostituted to their display, and in the 
face of all that deserves to be cherish- 
ed, permitted to exercise an unhallow- 
ed domination. 

These remarks, however, are by no 
means applicable to the production 
which it is our object briefly to re- 
view; they were forced on us by 
the intellectual relation which the wri- 
ters bear to each other as Clergymen, 
and which the known character of 
him on whom we have animad- 
verted, irresistibly awakened in our 
minds. 

In perusing the Tragedy of “ Fa- 
zio, or the Italian Wife,” by the Rev. 
H. H. Millman, which has been re. 
cently introduced on the English and 
American stage, we believed some 
observations with regard to its litera- 
ry importance, as well a summary re- 
lation of the story itself, might not be 
unprofitably made known to the read- 
ers of this publication; in doing 
which we will commence with the 
latter. 

Fazio is originally represented te 
us as an Alchymist in search of the 
Philosopher’s stone, to obtain which 
seems to be the darling and only ob- 
ject of his imagination, He is the 
husband of Bianca, the Heroine, and 
the father of children who seem des- 
tined to endure the grasp of penury, 
but with whom time glides smoothly 
on amid the love of knowledge; for 
though “ poor, yet in the wealth of 
love they are eastern Sultans.” In 
the midst of his lowly condition he 
cannot but contrast it with the afflu- 
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ence and misery of a sordid wretch 

called ‘¢Burtolo; the description of 

whom is so exquisitely delineated, 

that we transcribe it below. Bianca 

says of him on being interrogated by 

her husband whether she knew the 

miser, ‘*O yes, yes. 

That yellow wretch, that looks as he were 
stained 

With watching his own gold ; every one knows 
him 

Enough to loath him. Not a friend hath he, 

Nor kindred nor familiar ; not a slave; 

Not a lean starving wench: nothing e’er en- 
ter’d 

But his spare self within his jealous doors, 

Except a wandering rat ; and that they say, 

Was famine-struck, and died there. 


Fazio. Yet he, Bianca, he is of our rich ones, 

There’s nota galliot on the sea, but bears 

A venture of Bartolo’s; not an acre, 

Not a villa of our proudest princes, 

3nt he hath cramp’d it with a mortgage; he 

He only, stocks our prisons with his debtors. 

I saw him creeping home last night ; he shud- 
der’d 

As he unlock’d his door, and look’d around, 

As if he thought that every breath of wind 

Were some keen thief; and when he lock’d 
him in, 

| heard the grating key turn twenty times, 

I jook’d again 


™ : , sf 
From our high window by mere chance, and 


l'o try if all were safe, 


* ter 
fc yy 


"The motion of his scanty moping lantern; 


And, where his wind-rent lattice was ill 
siuff °d 
With tatter’d remnants of a money bag, 


Tkrough cobwebs and thick dust I spied 
his face, 

Like some dry wither-boned anatomy 

Phrough a large chest lid, jealously and scan- 
tily 

Uplifted, peering upon coin and jewels, 

ingots and wedges, and broad bars of gold, 

Upon whose lustre the wand light shone mud- 
dily, 

His ferret eyes gloated as wanton o’er them, 

Asa gross satyr on a sleeping nymph ; 

And then,as he heard something like a sound, 

tle clapp’d the lid to, and blew out the lan- 

» tern, 

But 1, Bianca, hurried to thine arms, 

ind, thank*d my God that I hed braver 
riches.” 

Here the tenderness of Bianca 
earnestly enjoins him to abandon his 
delusive expectations of Philosophy, 
to destroy “those ugly and misshapen 
jars and vials’? whose “ wondrous al- 
chymy” he had Boped would “ make 


iron start forth brilliant gold” and ‘tat 
least to night, be only hers.” He 
then expresses his ardent affection 
for his wife, who declares in reply 
that--- 

*¢ Such a musical and learned phrase 

Had soften’d the marchesa Aldabella, 

That high Signora, who once pamper’d thee 
Almost to madness with her rosy smiles ; 

And then my lady queen put on her winter, 
And froze thee till thou wert a very icicle, 
Had not the lowly and despised Bianca 
Shone on it with the summer of her pity.” 


It seems the Lady Aldabella not- 
withstanding her extreme beauty and 
nobility, does not sustain a high rank 
in Bianca’s estimation ; who perhaps 
induced by jealousy over her hus- 
band denominates “a proud loose 
wanton.” This opinion, however, is 
speedily retorted by Fazio whose fa- 
vourable estimation of her appears 
undiminished, while Bianca’s tender- 
ness is severely lacerated by the dec- 
laration ; as a recompence for which 
he renews his expression of attach- 
ment to the jatter, bids her ‘ good 
night” for a time—when she goes out, 
and leaves him in full enjoyment of 
his grand contemplations. 


To be continued. 


THE JiWS. 


Mr. Noah, of New-York, Editor of 
the National Advocate, has petitioned 
the Legisiature of that State, to seil 
him Grand isiand, on ihe river Niag- 
ara, at the Canadian frontier, to found 
a Jewish Colony. A Committee of 
the Legislature have reported in fa- 
vour of the petition, remarking, how- 
ever, that the State could not recog- 
nize in an exclasive manner, any re- 
ligious sect in the sale. A bill has 
accordingly been brought in to author- 
ize an appraisement of the island and 
its sale to Mr. Noah. One 8th of the 
purchase money to be advanced, and 
the remainder to be paid in several 
annual instalments, secured by bond 
and mortgage. 





THE SEASON. 





It has been suggested (says the 
New-York Daily Advertiser.) by old 
people. that very severe winters oc- 
cur in this country once in forty years. 
Persons are living who recollect the 
winter of 1739—40, which was one of 
thatcharacter. The winter of 1779— 
80 is well remembered, and has ever 








series of years. ‘This winter close® 
another period of forty years; and has 
disclosed some symptoms of fulfilling 
the expectations of those who believe 
in the regular returns of the above pe- 
riod to be of the d@eription mention- 
ed. 


—-  * 


SAVANNAH FIRE. 


A large and respectable committee 
has been appointed, selected froin the 
several wards in this town, to solicit 
subscriptions for the relief of the sut- 
ferers by the late desolating fire in Sa- 
vannah. Bostonians need only to hear 
of distress to insure their powerful! 
exertions for the mitigation of it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope that many students,in our schools, 
academies and colleges, will imitate 
J. B. both in the elegance of their composi- 
tions, and in sending them to us for publica- 
tion. 

Essex is thanked for his communications 
and requested to furnish more. We have re- 
served one of his favours for our next. 

J. Q. V. is respectfully solicited to favour 
us with additional productions. We also so- 
licit the further aid of the contributor of 
OMAR. 

The piece, signed E. R. Y. we are persua- 
ded is spurious. The genuine FE, R. ¥. whe 
favoured us with several communications for 
a former publication, we should be extremely 
happy to recognize as a contributor to this. 

Several subscribers, at a distance, appear 
not to understand the conditions, on which 
our paper is published, viz. /Aree dollars, in ad- 
vance, which will entitle them to fifty two 
numbers, and postage lo be paid by themselves, 





Theatre. —On Monday Eve. Feb. 14, will 
be presented the WHEEL OF aoe 


and ZEMBUCA, 
MARRIED, 


Tn this town, Mr. Oliver Farnsworth te Miss 
Mary Jackson. 

















DIED, 


In Georgetown, Col. Dist. John Lathrop, 
Esq son of the late Revd. Dr. Lathrop of this 
town, iis writings, both in prose and verse, 
have done much honour totheir author and 
his country. 

At sea, Jan. 12, Captain Randolph Good. 
wit of this town. 

In thisfown, Miss Catharine Greenleaf Em- 
mons. 

Widow Sarah Mandeville, aged 81.—Eben- 


' ezer Rhodes Burditt, aged 13.—Hon. Jona- 


THAN Smitu, fwhember of the House of Rep. 
resentatives from Springfield—Miss Mary 
Peck, aged 80.—John B. Stearns, 37 months, 
In Barnard, Vt. on the 26th ult. Mr. Josh- 
ua Snow, formerly of this town, aged 47 years. 





been considered as unrivalled for a long | 


Deaths in New-York, im 1819~—3i74.~ 
Population 126,000, 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIEs’ PORT FOLIC. 


ACROSTICK 

Is a species 0 iting,to which we 
ate not very partial; but death has 
been written on, ever since it en- 
tered our world, and it is next to im- 
possible to find a new idea on the sub- 
ject. Weare, therefore, of opinion, 
that it is not wholly an improper or 
unprofitable employment, occassional- 
ly to interweave even trite sentiments 
with the initiils of the name of the 
deceased. Under this impression, we 
insert the following, not doubting, 
that it will be acceptable to the nu- 
merous surviving triends and acquain- 
tance of him, who is the subject of 
it —E£d. 
J ustice will own, that genius bright 
O n him had shed a brilliant light. 
Heaven gave a heart, by virtue sway’d, 
N urtur’d by pure religion’s aid. 





L ong will true taste repeat his Jays ; 

A merica long sound his praise. 

T ruth o’er his grave reclines and weeps, 
Hi onour stands mourning where he sleeps. 
R eader, while you his death bewail, 

O ’er all his faults throw candour’s veil— 
P ersuaded that we all are frail. 





POR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
THE SHIPWRECK OF THE MIND. 
Blow, blow, ye winds, ye deepton’d thun- 
ders roll, 
Let lightnings flash and tempests rend the 
air, 


¥e clonal contend without control, 

And burl the oaks, nor let thy fury spare! 
Bid ocean’s billows kiss the darkened sky, 
*Tiil natures fabric in one ruin lie ! 


Let envy twine her snaky arms around— 
Malice and slander hurl their poisened darts, 
And fell mesfortune, with her traiu be found, 
To break * pandora’s box” ere she departs. 


All, all, are peace and harmony combin’d, 
Compar’d with this, “the shipwreck of the 
mind,” ESSEX. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
ACADEMIC VALEDICTION. 
‘Thou “* home of my fathers” how soon shall I 
greet thee, 
And rest in thy bosom, ne longer to rove ; 


— 





Already, in fancy with rapture I meet thee, 
And press in my fondness the friends, whom I 


love. 


How often has memory look’d back on my 
childhood, 

And mus’d on the fears and the hopes of a 
mother ! 

When tender was life, as the flower of the 
wild wood, 

And existence depended ou care of another. 


But childhood is vanish’d, like mist of the 
morning, 

And youth on light pinions is flitting away ; 

And soon will the fervour, our manhood 
adorning, 


Be chill’d by the bleak winds of age’s decay. 


How few are the short, rolling months of our 
glory, 

How soon the frail bands of our nature are 
broken ! 

We soon are forgotten in posthumous story, 

And leave nought behind, save the tomb for a 
token. 


But, Fancy, why rov’st thou in fields of the 
future, 

While Memory, thy sister, looks back on the 
past ? 

And Reason, why stood’st thou, alone, a mere 
neuter? 

And Hope too—tby visions with clouds are 
o’ercast. 


How thickens the tempest of dark-rolling 
sorrow, 

How swift speeds the moment our friendship 
to sever! 

And quickly the dawn of another to-morrow, 

Will whisper to many ‘‘we part now jorever,”” 


But no! there's a region o’er life's troubied 
ocean, 

And virtue’s fair bark shall repose in its haven, 

Where tempests of sorrow, and trouble’s com- 
motion, 

Ne’er reach those immortals, whose sins are 
forgiven. 


And there, where the sound of * farewell” is 
unknown, 

Where tears never flow at the parting adieu ; 

When nature dissuives aud our spirits have 
flown, 

O may |, enraptur’d, again meet with you. 

J. B. 


TO FANCY, 


O Fancy! leave my fluttering heart, 
Nor thus romanuc bopes unpart ; 
Be kiuder to the breast of youth, 
And let it’s sure repose be truth. 





] 
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A MATTER OF FACT. 
Some years ago, ere yet the glorious plan 
Was laid for benefit of man; 
Ere the society took its rise, 
Which checks intermperance and vice ; 
Whose members never drink nor give away, 
Whene’er there’s any thing to pay, 
Who will not join in patriotic toast, 
Save on free cost ; 
Who will, ’tis hop’d, endeavour to suppress 
Eating, as well as drinking to excess: 
Betore this temperate era, when 
Women would sometimes tipple with the 
men, 
A friend call’d with his friend to dine, 
And found the side-board loaded up with 
wine, 
Brandy and rum, of jemons too a bunch, 
And all materials, fit for making punch. 
* Come,” says the callce, with a hearty shake 
© the band, ** what will you take? . 
Here’s wine and brandy, 
You see, both handy, 
Or if you would prefer 
A glass of punch, ’tis quickly made,” 
‘I thank you, sir, 
The caller said ; 
I like all three ; so Pll be taking 
Brandy aad wine, while you the punch ar: 
making.” MIDDLESEX. 





\ FOR TE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


ANECDOTE. 


Old Harvard long hath stood—and in’t 
Once liv’d the famous tutor Flint, 

On undergraduate catalogue, 

Stood Stee! and Cotten, Trott and Foge. 


It seems that, in those former days, 
Some pupils follow’d crooked ways ; 
That is, would drink and make a noise, 
Like some more modern college boys : 
And, when they got * half o’er the bay,” 
Would homeward take a zigzag way. 


One night, Steel, Colton, Trott and Fogg, 
Attempted homeward thus to jog, 

When they were met by father Flint, 
Who gave S/eel an wngentle hint, 

That for this row, he did not like him, 
But bad a serious mind to strike him. 


/ 


Steel cries, “shold, hold,—i: font strikes spee/, 
ignition co//on soou must feel ; 


r And the whole four must quickly mog, 


And trol away beneuth a fog.” 


The tutor laughing at the pun, 
Forgave them for their fooli-h fun, 
And to their rooms unfin’d they run. 











